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SPEECH 


OF 


Em,  SAM  HOUSTO^^  OF  TEXAS, 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DEC.  23,  1851, 

ON  THE  RESOLUTION  REAFFIRMING  THE  COMPROMISE  MEASURES. 


In  Se>3-ate5  Decemhf.r  22,  1851. 

The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  Reso- 
lution declaring  the  Compromise  Measures  tobe 
■a  definitive  settlement  of  all  the  questions  growmg 
out  of  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery — 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
A  Resolution  declaring  the  Measures  of  Adjustment  to  be  a 

definitive  settlement  of  tlie  questions  growing  out  of  do 

mestic  slavery. 

Be  it  enacted,  Tiiat  the  series  of  measures  einhraced  in 
the  acts  entitled  ■''  Au  act  proposing  to  the  State  of  Texas 
the  estaWishnient  of  her  nonhern  and  western  boundaries, 
the  relinquishment,  by  the  said  State,  of  all  territory  claimed 
by  her  exterior  to  said  boundaries,  and  of  all  her  claims 
upon  the  United  States,  and  to  establish  a  territorial  govcru- 
ment  for  New  Mexico,"  approved  September  9,  1850  ;  "An 
act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  California  into  the 
Union,"  up])roved  September  9,  1850;  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  territorial  govcrnineiit  for  Utah,"  approved  Septem- 
ber 9,  1850  ;  "  An  act  to  amend  and  supplementary  to  an  act 
entitled  '  An  act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice,  and  per- 
sons escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters,'  approved, 
February  12,  1793,"  approved  September  18,  1850^  and 
<'  An  act  to  supnrcss  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia," approved  Septesnber  20,  1850,  commonly  known 
as  the  "Compromise  Acts,"  are,  in  the  jiulgment  ot  tins 
body,  a  settlement  in  principle  and  substance— a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  dangerous  and  exciting  subjects  which  tlicy 
embrace,  and  ought  to  be  adhered  to  by  Congress  until  time 
and  experience  shall  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  further 
legislation  to  guard  against  evasion  or  abuse. 

Mr.  HOUSTON  said:    Mr.  President, for  seve- 
ral days  past  I  have  hoped  this  resolution  tould  be 
disposed' oT.     I  have  evinced  but  little  anxiety  to 
participate  in  this  deiiate,  though  I  have  thought 
mudi  in  relation  to  the  disposition  which  is  to  be 
made  of  the  resolution  which  is  now  before  us.    1 
must  confess  that  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment 
v/hen  I  first  met  with  it  in  this  body.     I  had  ex- 
pected nothing  of  the  kind.     The  general  aspect 
of  affairs  throughout  the  country  seemed  to  be  of 
the  most  favorable  character  tov/ards  the  harmo- 
nious  adjustment  of  the   difficulties  which  have 
excited  the  community,  and  I  had  hoped  that  they 
would   have  been   permitted  to  have  taken  their 
natural  course,  and  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people  w<^uld  have  regulated  these  mat- 
ters, without  the  interposition  of  any  dehberative 
or  legislative  body.     The  contrary,  however,  has 
been" the  case,  and  it  devolves  upon  me  as  a  mem- 
ber, not  only  of  this  body,^but  of  the  Democratic 
party,  to  declare  my  objections  to  it. 

I  may  say  that  I  occupy  no  equivocal  po'sition 
in  relation  to  the  matter  of  the  con-;promise,  for  I 
believe  the  records  of  the  Senate  will  prove  that  I 


am  the  only  Senator  now  upon  this  floor  that  voted 
for  every  measure  of  the  compromise.  An  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stur- 
geon] also  voted  for  all  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
promise, but  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  this 
body.  This  being  my  position,  I  feel  at  liberty  to 
acquit  myself  of  all  embarrassment,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  I  hope, 
without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  any  design  to 
conceal  or  smooth  over  any  portion  of  my  conducts 
I  desire,  sir,  to  have  no  broader  platforms  than 
those  now  existing  and  maintained  by  the  two  par- 
ties of  this  country.  I  understand  tha.t  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  is  tolerant  in  its  principles;  that  they 
are  not  proscriptive;  that  they  are  not  for  applying 
the  Procrustean  rule  to  every  member  of  tlie  party. 
Harmonious  as  they  generally  are,  some  gentle- 
men of  the  same  party  differ  essentially  upon  the 
subject  of  internal  im.provements.  That  has  been 
evinced  on  former  occasions  here,  v/itlim  my  rec- 
ollection, and  I  believe  it  extends  much  further 
back  than  my  familiarity  with  the  proceedings  of 
this  body.  And  not  only  that,  for  I  have  heard 
discussions  here  by  the  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party  on  the  tariff,  in  regard  to  which  there 
was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion;  yet  it  Avas  not  a 
ground  for  proscribing  the  members  of  the  party, 
or  excluding  them  from  participating  in  all  the 
rights  pertaining  to  it. 

This  being  my  view  of  the  principles  of  the 
party,  1  am  perfectly  willing  that  the  platform 
upon  M^iich  we  have  heretofore  acted  should  re- 
main as  it  now  is,  and  has  been  recognized.  If 
gentleman  have  departed  from  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  faith,  and  they  choose  to  return  to  the 
same  platform,  I  knov/  no  objection  to  their  doing 
so.  They  have  a  right  to  return  at  any  time  they 
please,  and  the  mere  concurrence  with  a  paper 
resolution ,  unless  they  feel  it  here,  [laying  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,]  will  never  constrain  them  to  coop- 
erate with  the  party  in  good  faith.  I  have  this  to 
say  to  gentlemen  who  are  tenacious  on  this  subject, 
"  Show  me  your  faith  without  your  works,  and  I 
will  show  you  my  faith  by  my  works. "  When  this 
rule  is  applied  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
concurrence  of  opinion  and  action  in  the  Democratic 
party.  Moreover  I  object  most  especially  to  the 
action  of  this  body  upon  the  subject  of  political 
platforms.  I  understand  that  the  iDusiness  of  tlie 
Senate  of  the  United  States — at  least  I  so  regard 
my  own  duty — is  legislative  employment,  and  not 
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wa?  thus  imposed  on  the  latter  by  superior  numbers  in  op- 
position to  her  strenuous  ctl'orts.  The  South  has  uover 
given  lior  sanction  to  it,  or  assented  to  the  power  it  assert- 
ed. Siie  was  voted  down,  and  has  simply  ac(|ni<'seed  in  an 
arranpenient  whieh  she  has  not  liad  tlie  power  to  reverse, 
and  whieh  >he  mnld  not  atte!n|it  to  do  without  (Hstuibing 
the  peace  and  iiarniony  ottiie  Union — to  which  siie  has  ever 
been  adverse.  Aetinf;  on  tiiis  prineipk',  she  i)erniitted  tlic 
Territory  ot'Iowa  to  be  Ibrmedand  tlie  State  to  be  achnitted 
into  the  Union,  under  the  eomi)n)iiii-;e,  withont  objcu'tion  ; 
and  that  is  now  quoted  by  the  Senator  troni  Nuw  York  to 
prove  her  surrender  ot'the  power  she  ehiiuis  tor  Congress." 

-  Although  no  State  in  the  Union  and  no  assem- 
blies had  become  adverse  to  this,  yet  it  appears 
that  it  Avas  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  unwel- 
come to  the  South,  and  therefore  it  was  repudiated. 
But  in  iroins:  on  further,  to  show  the  extent  of 
that  gentleman's  dislike  to  it,  and  an  expression 
doubtless  that  influenced  materially  the  action  of 
the  Southern  Senators,  he  proceeds  to  say: 

"  Now,  let  me  say.  Senators,  if  our  Union  and  system  of 
Government  are  doomed  to  perish,  and  we  to  sJiare  the  fate 
of  so  many  <rreat  people  who  have  gone  before  us,  the  his- 
torian, who,  in  some  future  day,  may  record  the  events 
tending  to  so  calamitous  a  result,  will  devote  his  first 
chapter  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  as  lauded  as  it  is  and 
its  autliors  liave  been,  as  tlie  first  in  that  series  whicl:  led 
to  it.  His  next  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  Missoiu'l 
compromise,  and  the  next  to  the  present  agitation.  Whether 
tliere  will  be  another  beyond,  I  know  not.  It  will  depend 
on  what  we  may  do." 

Here  was  a  formal  repudiation  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line,  upon  the  principle  of  which 
Texas  had  been  brought  into  the  Union,  and  by 
which  one  third  of  her  territorial  limits  had  been 
cut  olTto  free  soil.  As  Texas  did  come  into  the 
Union  upon  that  line,  1  felt  warranted  and  in- 
structed by  the  Texan  people  to  vote  for  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  when  a  bill  for  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment came  up,  and  I  did  it. 

In  aiding  the  production  of  this  compromise,  or 
in  its  effectuation,  I  found  it  necessary,  in  justifi- 
cation of  myself,  and  in  the  urgency  I  felt  for  its 
success,  to  make  some  remarks.  I  will  read  some 
extracts  from  the  debate  which  took  place.  In  a 
speech  upon  Mr,  Clay's  resolutions,  and  when  it 
was  pretty  well  ascertained  they  would  not  pass, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  J850,  I  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks: 

"But  I  call  upon  the  friends  of  the  Union  from  every 
quarter,  to  come  forward  like  men,  and  to  sacrifice  their 
difierences  u[)Oii  the  eoiamon  altar  of  their  country's  good, 
and  to  form  a  bulwark  around  the  Constitution  that  eanniiot 
be  shaken.  Ttwill  require  manly  efforts,  sir,  and  they  must 
expect  to  meet  with  prejudices  growing  up  around  them 
that  will  assail  them  from  every  quarter.  They  must  stand 
firm  to  the  Union,  regardless  of  all  personal  conscf|uences. 
Time  alone  can  recompense  them  for  their  sacrifice  and 
their  labors;  for  devotion  to  country  can  never  be  forgotten, 
when  it  is  offered  freely,  and  vvitiioiu  expectation  of  re- 
ward. The  incense  of  self-sacrifice,  when  thus  offered 
on  the  altarof  their  country,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  people. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  question  might  be  easily  adjusted, 
if  gentlemen  would  encourage  such  disposition  and  feeling 
as  doubtles.s  actuate  a  large  portion,  if  not  all,  of  this  body, 
if  they  would  come  up  to  the  work.  I  have  no  doubt  six 
Senators  here  could  be  desiirnated,  without  r(;ference  to 
party,  (you  may.  if  you  jjlcase,  disregard  the  section  of 
country  from  which  tliey  come,)  who  would  act  as  a  ( Vim- 
mittee  of  Conference,  and  sit  down  together  as  wayfaring 
men,  and  produce  satisiactory  r(;conciliation,  thereby  dif- 
fusing universal  i)eace,  and  calming  the  agitated  waves  that 
are  lashing  at  the  base  of  our  Capitol,  and  speak  comfort 
and  solace  to  millions  of  freemen. 

"Do  not  the  American  people  love  this  Union.''  Are 
they  not  devoted  to  it.'  Is  not  every  reminiscence  of  the 
past  associated  with  its  glories,  and  are  they  not  calculated 
to  inspire  prayers  for  its  prosperity  and  perpetuity.'  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  you  miiilit  think  lightly  of  our  noble 
Confederacy;  but  so  it  is — it  stands  connected  with  every 
fibre  of  the  national  heart,  and  is  interwoven  with  every 
glorious  regollcction  of  the  past,  which  affection  or  rever- 
ence can  inspire  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  It 
is  not,  Mr.  President,  that  twenty-three  nhllions  of  souls 
are  involved  in  the  perpetuity  of  this  Union ;  it  is  not  tliat 


every  consideration  of  happiness  connected  with  country 
a])pertains  to  it ;  but  it  is  b(!cause  it  is  the  great  moral,  social, 
and  political  lever,  that  has  moved,  is  moving,  and  will 
continue  to  move  the  world.  Look  abroad  at  foreign  na- 
tions, and  behold  the  influence  of  our  example  u])on  them 
— not  ours,  for  I  feel  a  sense  of  humiliation  when  1  contrast 
the  efforts  of  any  man  now  living  with  the  illustrious 
achievements  of  the  departed  sages  and  hciccs  who  per- 
formed this  mighty  work," 

These  were  the  remarks  which  I  made  in  that 
speech.  In  the  progress  of  it,  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  supposing  that  I  alluded 
to  the  convention  which  had  assembled  in  Missis- 
sippi, interposed  and  said: 

"Mr.  FooTE.  Does  my  friend  from  Texas  wish  to  be 
understood  as  undertaking  to  decry  or  censure  the  State  of 
Mississippi  for  having  originated  this  convention .'  " 

The  reply  was: 

"  Mr.  Houston.    The  last  thing  in  the  world." 

I  again  proceeded  with  my  remarks,  when  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  interposed: 

"  Mr.  FooTE.  I  hope  my  friend  v.'ill  pardon  me  for  ask- 
ing of  him  an  additional  explanation.  I  trust  he  did  not 
intend  to  insinuate  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  slill  less  to  make 
the  statement  as  a  matter  of  fact,  derived  from  any  authority, 
that  the  sovereign  State  of  Mississippi,  in  the  inciiiient  move- 
ment towards  the  Nashville  Convention,  for  which  she  ia 
responsible,  was  instigated  by  South  Carolina,  or  her  states- 
men ;  or  that  she  acted  otiierwise  than  upon  her  own  un- 
biased judgment  without  instigation  from  any  quarter.  I 
know  that  what  he  has  said  will  be  understood  as  intimating,, 
at  least,  that  this  conventional  movement  of  ours  was  stim- 
ulated by  South  Carolina,  and  was  the  result  of  concert  be- 
tween certain  South  Carolina  politicians  and  certain  ])oli- 
ticians  in  Mississippi,  with  a  viewof  having  that  movement 
originate  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  instead  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  order  to  avoid  any  odiujn  that  might  thereby  arise. 
I  am  sure  he  did  not  intend  to  be  so  understood,  and  yet  lie 
will  be  if  he  does  not  correct  his  remarks.'' 

My  reply  was: 

"]^Ir.  Houston.  I  can  assure  the  honorable  Senator 
that  this  is  a  very  delicate  and  complicated  question.  But 
I  believe  that  if  South  Carolina  never  had  existed,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  her  disposition,  and  the  movement  which 
began  there,  Mississij^pi  would  never  have  thought  of  it." 

Again  the  gentleman  said: 

"?.Ir.  FooTE.  If  the  honorable  Senator  vn\\  permit  me 
to  interrupt  him,  t  will  remark,  that  upon  the  point  on  v/hicli 
he  has  been  so  well  answered  by  my  colleague,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  But  in  addition  I  wish  to  say  that  if  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Texas  supposes  that  there  is  a  sin- 
gle man  of  intelligence  and  character  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissipj)i  who  recognizes  any  human  being  as  his  leader, 
his  political  leader,  or  as  his  master,  by  whom  and  to  whona 
he  is  to  be  held  responsible,  he  has  grossly  misjudged  the 
people.  I  had  hoped  that  the  demeanor  of  those  who  rep- 
resent Mississippi  here  and  elsewhere,  would  have  afforded 
satisfactory  evidence  to  that  Senator  and  to  all  men,  that, 
highly  as  we  reverence  character,  high  intellect,  purity  of" 
heart,  and  spotlessness  of  reputation,  there  is  no  man  who 
represents  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
at  the  prescmt  time,  who  recognizes  anyhnman  being  in  the 
world  as  his  leader  or  controller,  or  as  entitled  to  have  any 
undue  influence  over  his  mind  or  conduct — at  any  rate  I 
speak  for  myself—and  I  hope  the  Senator  will  understand 
mc  when  I  Kay,  I  recognize  no  leader  on  the  face  of  the 
globe." 

Mr.  FOOTE,  I  must  explain  my  connection 
with  a  matter  which  is  more  or  less  connected  with 
myself,  and  which,  if  unexplained, may  subject  me 
to  misapprehension.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  a  speech 
which  I  made  here  a  i<&v^  days  ago,  I  did  state  what 
I  now  know  to  be  true,  that  Mr,  Calhoun,  during 
his  life,  with  the  purest  intentions,  with  no  dispo- 
sition to  lead  or  control  our  State,  had  a  pretty 
extensive  correspondence  with  persons  there.  This 
is  a  fact  which  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  I  de- 
livered the  speech  which  has  been  read  by.  the 
honorable  Senator.  The  truth  is,  that  I  never 
heard,  until  recently,  of  the  letter  which  I  read  the 
other  day  of  Mr,  Calhoun  to  a  fellow-citizen  of 
mine,  Mr.  Tarpley.  I  was  surprised  when  I  found 
that  such  a  letter  had  been  written.  •  In  tlie  course 


of  last  year — and  I  say  it  without  intending  to  cast 
any  imputation  anywhere — I  ascertained  by  vari- 
ous evidences,  that  several  gentleman  in  my  own 
State  had  been  corresponded  with   by  the  distin- 
guished Senator   from    South    Carolina,  now  no 
more,   on   this   subject.     The   letters  that  I  have 
seen,  according  generally  with  this  one,  satisfied 
my  mind  that  ihemodus  operandi.o^  the  Convention 
was  more  or  less  marked  out  by  his  great  intellect. 
At  the  time  I  made  the  remarks  which  have  been 
read,  I  did  not  believe  that  any  human  being  in 
the  world  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr,  Calhoun 
on  the  subject,  except  one  which  I  myself  received, 
and  which  has  been  published  long  since.     I  must 
say  that  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine,  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  well  known  to  my  colleague,  who 
was  a  partner  of  mine  in  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  for  many  years  an  intimate  friend,  (but  from 
whom  I  am  now  very  painfully  separated  by  ex- 
isting questions,)  wrote  me  a  letter  early  in  ,the 
summer  before  last,  desiring  me  to  correspond  with 
various  distinguished  Southern  statesman,  inclu- 
ding Mr.  Calhoun,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  their  opinions  were  as  to  the  action  which 
was  to  be  considered  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
in  the  event  of  a  Convention  being  called.     I  was 
then  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  my  native  county, 
and  I  undertook  to  hold   a  correspondence  with 
various  persons  on   this   subject.     If  there  was 
any  intrusion  on  this  delicate  matter  on  the  part  of 
anybody,  1  was  the  intruder.     I  wrote  to  the  late 
Senator  from   South  Carolina,   [Mr.   Calhoun;] 
I  wrote  to  the  Seiiator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Hunt- 
er,] who  wrote  me  a  very  patriotic  and  interesting 
letter,  which  never  has  been  published,  but  which, 
if  pulDlished,  would  evince  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  which  I  have  always  entertained  of  him — 
which  would  prove  that  he  is  a  sound  statesman, 
and  an  upright  patriot.     Neither  of  their  letters 
indicated    disunion,    or   intimated    the    necessity 
of   a  change   in   the    Constitution,  or   certainly 
I   would    not  have    been    the    medium   through 
which  their  communications  were  introduced  to 
the  people  in  my  own   State.     When  this  matter 
came  up  to-day,  the  Senator  from  Texas  pursued 
a  line  of  remark  at  which  I  was  somewhat  galled, 
I  confess,  as  one  of  the  Senators  from  Mississippi, 
1  refer  to  his  insinuation  that  that  State  was  con- 
trolled by  certain  persons  in  South  Carolina.     I 
did  not  know  then  that  letters  had  been  addressed 
to   any  member  of    the   Convention,    except   to 
Judge  Sharkey.     So  ftir  as  I  knew,  no  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  received  any  communica- 
tion from  him.     1   believe  that  another  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mr.  Calhoun  was  pretty  freely 
circulated — I  was  so  informed,  at  least.     I  make 
this  statement  to  throw  some  light  on  my  course 
in  regard  to  this  matter.     I  still  say  that  the  State 
of  Mississippi  was  not  dictated  to — was  not  led  or 
controlled,  and  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  lead 
or  control  it,  so  far  as  I  know.     Yet,  through  me 
a  correspondence  took  place,  which,  no  doubt,  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  a  certain  course  of  pro- 
ceeding by  that  State,  as  I  now  believe.     I  am 
much  indebted  to  the  gentleman  for 
this  opportunity  to  explain. 

Mr,  HOUSTON.  I  wish  to  put  myself  right 
in  relation  to  the  views  I  then  entertained  upon  the 
subject.  Certainly  I  did  not  know  officially  or 
reputedly  that  any  interference  had  taken  place 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  but  I  believed,  from  the 
indications  which  afterwards  surrounded  me,  that 
something  of  the  kind  must  have  been  done.  And 
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when  I  alluded  to  it,  it  was  without  information 
further  than  that  which  results  from  analogy  to 
other  things,  I  find  that  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  other  day,  declared  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  I  have  herfttofore  mentioned  in  this  body,  that  it  was 
through  me,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  suc- 
ceeded in  instigating  the  incipient  movements  in  Missis- 
sippi, wliicli  led  to  the  calling  oi' the  Nashville  Convention. 
I  repeat  that  statement  now,  and  insist  that  my  fellow-cit- 
izens of  Mississippi,  who  had  been  thus  induced  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  callirig  the  general  convention  into  be- 
ing, had  a  right  to  expect  the  earliest  information  to  be  given 
to  them  of  any  contemplated  departure  from  the  original 
plan  of  operation." 

This  merely  corroborated  what  I  then  stated. 
It  establishes  it  beyond  all  controversy.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  1847  I  was  denounced  for 
voting  for  the  Missouri  compromise  line.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1849,  the  Mississippi  Convention  occurred, 
and  the  Nashville  Convention  grew  out  of  it.  At 
the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Nashville  Conven- 
tion the  ultimatum  laid  down  by  that  body  was 
that  very  identical  line  which  had  been  repudiated 
by  the  whole  South.  That  line  they  made  the 
ultimatum  for  all  difficulties  then  exising.  Their 
motto  was  "  Thirty-six  thirty  or  fight."  I  had 
been  denounced  for  supporting  and  voting  for  that 
line,  and  the  whole  South  had  repudiated  it.  In 
1850,  the  Nashville  Convention  laid  it  down  as 
the  only  ground  of  compromise  that  could  be 
acceded  to  by  the  South.  I  only  wish  to  show 
the  consistency  with  which  I  adhered  to  it  until 
it  was  repudiated.  Even  afterwards,  when  the 
compromise  was  brought  up,  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the  claim  of  the 
South  to  extending  the  line  of  360  30'  to  the  Pa- 
cific, That  is  what  I  wish  to  do.  Certain  gentle- 
men did  not  seem  to  consider  me  so  ultra  when  1 
voted  for  the  Missouri  compromise  in  favor  of  the 
South,  as  when  I  voted  for  it  when  it  favored  the 
North,  I  voted  for  it  upon  principle.  But  after  I 
did  vote  for  it  it  was  repudiated  by  the  South  and 
thus  rendered  void. 

I  well  remember  another  thing  in  which  I  differed 
from  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
However  much  I  may  defer  to  his  intelligence, 
wisdom,  statesmanship,  and  patriotism,  yet  I  have 
been  unfortunatein  dissentingfrom  various  schemes 
of  his.  I  was  directly  opposed  to  the  Southern 
Address.  I  did  not  sign  that  Address,  My  col- 
league [Mr,  Rusk]  did  not  sign  it.  I  believe  we 
were  the  only  Southern  Senators  who  did  not  sign 
that  Address.  I  believed  that  that  Address  was 
fraught  with  mischief;  and  when  I  saw  the  conse- 
quent action  that  grew  out  of  it — when  I  saw  the 
Mississippi  Convention  and  the  Nashville  Con- 
vention— I  became  more  satisfied  with  my  own 
course  in  not  signing  it.  I  did  not  denounce  those 
gentlemen  who  did  sign  it;  but  I  wish  to  show 
that  I  have  been  consistent  throughout  in  reference 
to  the  compromise  and  to  the  rights  of  the  South. 
I  have  been  unwilling  to  sacrifice  those  rights. 
My  associations  and  all  my  interests  are  in  the 
South.  If  I  do  not  own  millions  of  broad  acres, 
all  that  I  do  own  is  in  the  South;  yet  I  am  not 
going  to  insist  upon  requisitions  that  I  do  not  deem 
right;  nor  &m  I  going  to  follow  fantasies  for  legis- 
laUve  direction  by  which  the  country  cannot  be 
benefited.  I  am  sent  here  to  act  in  a  legislative 
capacity  for  my  State  in  matters  of  detail,  and  for 
the  Union  on  general  subjects,  I  have  one  direc- 
tor in  that:  it  is  the  Constitution.  Wherever  that 
directs  me  there  will  I  go. 

Mr.  President,  I  delivered  my  speech  on  the 
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subject  of  the  ronipromise  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1850;  and  the  resokition  of  coniproniise  was  intro- 
duced on  the  14th  of  February  foUowing — six 
days  afterwards,  so  that  I  have  not  been  wholly 
disconnected  from  that  matter.  I  put  it  to  the 
candor  ofanv  irentleman,  whether  I  have  not  been 
as  zealous  and  as  forward  in  the  support  of  that 
measure  as  any  other  meml)er  of  this  body.  I  oc- 
cupied no  ctju'ivocal  position  in  relation  to  it,  or  the 
results  growing  out  of  it.  I  wish  to  add  no  addi- 
tional plank  to  that  platform.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman may  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so.  If  he 
f  resents  himself  as  the  organ  of  the  party  to  which 
belong,  and  wishes  to  ingraft  this  condition  upon 
the  platform,  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party — unimportant  as  I  maybe — most  solemnly, 
m  the  face  of  tlie  Senate,  this  assemblage,  and  the 
world,  protest  against  any  test  that  has  not  its 
origin  in  the  action  of  th.e  Democratic  National 
Convention,  called  for  political  purposes.  I  never 
will  record  my  vote  on  the  Journals  of  this  Sen- 
ate for  a  resolution  that  is  not  connected  with 
legislation,  and  is  purely  political  in  its  character. 
I  will  not  blacken  the  white  paper  of  the  Senate 
with  it.  If  I  distrusted  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people;  if  I  distrusted  their  patriotism,! 
might  set  myself  up  as  a  dictator  of  opinions, 
tin  J  instruct  them  in  what  they  ought  to  do.  But 
1  nave  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  leader. 
1  am  willing  to  follow;  and  1  have  got  the  broad 
road  before  me.  I  have  got  the  platform  on  which 
we  have  stood,  and  on  which  we  have  acted.  I 
did  not  expect  an  entire  concordance  of  opinions,  or 
of  platforms,  but  such  as  have  formerly  reconciled 
those  opinions.  Heretofore  gentlemen  in  ftivor  of 
internal  improvements  and  gentlemen  opposed  to 
them  have  stood  upon  the  same  platform.  Tariff 
and  aiiti-tariffgentlemen  have  stood  upon  the  same 
platform:  they  have  supported  the  great  creed  of 
Democracy;  and  if  you  begin  to  enlarge  that 
platform  we  shall  have  more  trouble  hereafter  in 
reconciling  other  jarring  interests.  It  will  cre- 
ate additional  trouble  to  the  party,  I  believed 
that  the  discord  which  had  existed  throughout  the 
country  on  various  subjects,  and  particularly  the 
conflict  between  the  North  and  South,  was  fast 
dying  away  and  would  soon  be  forgotten,  until 
some  new  subject  would  furnish  excitement  to  the 
American  people,  and  divert  their  minds  from  this 
sul)ject,  which  had  so  long  agitated  them.  I 
thought  they  had  determined  to  be  reconciled. 
What  was  done  has  had  tlie  acquiescence  of  both 
political  parties.  It  has  been  unfortunately  so 
mixed  up  as  to  have  had  a  wet  blanket  thrown 
over  it;  and  really  at  this  time  I  had  hoped  that 
agitation  was  aliout  to  subside,  and  that  the  old 
parties  would  fall  into  their  ranks  and  match  on 
quietly  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  they  thought 
most  eligil)le  or  judicious.  And  I  never  shall 
sanction  any  measure  which  is  calculated  only  to 
distract  the  party  to  which  I  belong.  I  will  do 
everything  I  can,  fairly  and  justly,  conformably  to 
the  Constitution,  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
and  to  quiet  them;  but  I  will  not  introduce  a  fire- 
brand. I  will  not  attempt  to  distract  the  party  by 
anything  extraneous  to  the  principles  which  have 
bound  them  together.  I  never  will,  as  long  as  I 
live,  seek  to  become  the  dictator  of  a  party,  as  to 
what  they  ought  to  do.  If  I  have  any  measure 
relating  to  the  interests  of  the  party  to  introduce, 
I  will  submit  it  to  its  members;  and  if  they  think 
it  ought  not  to  be  introduced,  1  will  be  prepared  to 
hear  their  reasons;  and  if  a  majority  shall  overrule 


my  own  opinions,  I  will,  upon  conviction,  surren- 
der my  impressions  to  their  decision.  I  have 
never  attached  sufficient  importance  to  myself  to 
believe  that  I  have  a  right  to  control  the  party,  or 
to  believe  that  my  diction  should  be  their  law,  or 
my  opinions  their  guide. 

If  I  could  be  induced  for  one  moment  to  believe 
that  the  Democratic  party  could  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  general  weal  of  the  country,  I  might 
not  oppose  it.  But  now  T  can  see  no  propriety  or 
utility  in  it,  and  therefore  I  shall  oppose  it. 

Is  it  intended  to  give  effect  to  the  compromiser 
Will  those  measures  derive  any  additional  force 
from  the  passage  of  this  resolution?  Will  they 
be  more  binding?  I  think  not.  Is  it  customary 
to  reenact  laws  of  Congress,  or  to  indorse  them 
by  resolution  while  they  remain  upon  the  statute- 
book?  Will  not  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  in 
effect  declare  that  we  have  not  full  confidence  in 
existing  laws  passed  by  a  former  Congress  ?  If 
this  resolution  is  necessary  at  this  time,  will  not 
a  similar  resolution  be  necessary  at  each  succeed- 
ing Congress,  upon  the  compromise  and  every 
other  important  measure  that  may  be  passed? 
And  will  not  such  a  cours.e  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  unpleasant  scenes  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, impair  public  confidence  in  our  proceedings, 
and  keep  incessant  agitation  in  the  community? 
If  a  minority  are  willing  toacquiescein  a  measui'e, 
and  the  country  is  tending  to  repose  after  the  set- 
tlement of  controverted  questions,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  settled  by  the  action  of  Congress,  does  it 
become  a  magnanimous  majority  to  open  afresh 
the  sorest  points  of  severe  conflicts  that  have  been 
allayed,  and  which  the  minority  do  not  propose  to 
disturb?  And  especially,  sir,  is  it  magnanimous 
in  the  majority  to  open  these  questions  again, 
when  the  very  objectof  their  adoption  was  to  allay 
agitation?  I  voted  for  them,  each  and  all,  as 
peace  measures.  As  such  they  have  been  received 
by  the  country,  and  millions  have  rejoiced  that 
these  unhappy  controversies  had  been  adjusted. 
Since  these  peace  measures  were  adopted,  an  en- 
tire session  of  Congress  has  passed,  and  now  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  session  of  a  new 
Congress,  a  resolution  is  offered  which  again 
opens,  and  has  opened,  the  aggravating  agitation. 
It  is  an  AGITATING  RESOLUTION  upon  a  series  of 
PEACE  MEASURES,  and  measures,  too,  acquiesced 
in  by  nearly  the  whole  country.  Where,  sir,  is 
the  practicability  of  this  resolution?  Its  friends 
have  not  shown  it,  and  cannot.  Its  evil  influences 
are  already  apparent  as  defeating  the  very  object 
of  the  compromise  measures;  and  as  a  fast  friend 
of  tlie  adjustment,  I  cannot  consistently  vote  for 
it.  Why  not,  sir,  introduce  a  resolution  here  de- 
claring that  the  independent  treasury  bill  shall  be 
a  final  adjustment  of  the  questions  that  arose  during 
its  progress  through  the  two  Houses  of  Congress? 
Some  of  our  political  friends  at  first  opposed  that 
measure,  but  have  since  acquiesced  in  it.  If  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  be  cor- 
rect, we  must  get  up  a  resolution  to  "  commit" 
Senators  upon  that  measure  at  the  present  time. 
Why  is  it  not  done  ?  Simply  because  such  a  course 
would  be  weakness,  and  worse — it  would  be  ridic- 
ulous; but  no  more  ridiculous  than  the  resolution 
now  before  us.  I  cannot,  Mr,  President,  trifle 
with  laws  in  this  way.  It  is  not  compatible  with 
the  dignity  of  this  honorable  body,  or  consistent 
with  the  well-established  principles  of  legislation 
in  this  country.     Sir,  I  again  say  there  is  noprac- 
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ticability  in  this  resolution.  It  may  be  adapted  to 
a  peculiar  platform  in  Mississippi;  but  it  is  not  a 
suitable  platform  for  the  Democratic  party  of  this 
whole  country. 

I  do  not  expect  to  occupy  any  of  the  time  of 
the  Senate  by  adverting  to  matters  in  connection 
with  myaelf.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  I  was  attacked  by  a  then 
member  of  the  Senate  from  South  Carolina,  in  a 
manner  of  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking. 
A  publication  had  appeared  over  my  name  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  gentleman,  and  in  which 
some  error  had  accidently  occurred  in  transcrib- 
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South  Carolina  certain  principles  which  were  not 
contained  in  her  constitution.  It  was  said  that 
what  was  in  her  constitution  was  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  every  other  State,  and  therefore  I  must 
have  been  either  very  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
South  Carolina  and.  the  other  States,  or  it  was  a 
very  useless  charge.  It  has  been  my  misfortune 
to  be  charged  with  having  assailed  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Now  once  for  all,  as  I  have  no 
great  inclination  to  be  speaking  in  the  Senate  or 
elsev.'here,  I  will  place  myself  right  in  relation  to 
South  Carolina.  Whenever  1  have  spoken  of  that 
State,  I  did  not  allude  to  the  people,  but  to  her 
rulers.  I  did  not  call  in  question  their  patriotism, 
but  their  policy.  I  had  repeatedly  been  attacked 
by  citizens  of  that  State;  I  had  been  denounced  by 
the  illustrious  man,  upon  whose  memory  I  would 
not  cast  a  slur.  He  is  gone,  and  with  him  are 
buried  all  the  resentments  I  might  ever  have  felt; 
but  my  feelings  towards  him  were  only  those 
which  resulted  from  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  I  had  suffered.  1  have  no  enmity  with  him, 
so  that  I  can  have  no  feelings  of  enmity  to  gratify 
when  I  allude  to  South  Carolina,  or  to  her  most 
distinguished  citizen.  When  I  speak  of  her,  I  do 
it  with  all  deference  to  her  honored  Senator,  [Mr. 
Butler,]  who  sits  before  me.  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  her  institutions;  and  though  she  is  very  tena- 
cious in  relation  to  State  rights,  of  which  I  am  a 
sincere  lover — for  I  would  die  before  I  would  see 
any  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  the  States 
wrested  from  them — yet  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
South  Carolina  was  as  sensitive  with  regard  to  her 
municipal  institutions  as  she  is  with  regard  to  her 
relations  with  the  Federal  Government,  she  would 
perhaps  find  that  she  had  a  great  deal  to  do.  In 
ooking  over  the  constitutions  of  the  various  States 
of  the  Union,  and  comparing  them  with  the  Federal 
Constitution,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
South  Carolina  is  not  more  liberal  in  her  institu- 
tions to  her  own  citizens  than  are  most  of  the  other 
States.  If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  enact 
a  law  by  Congress,  approved  by  the  President, 
dictating  to  any  State  or  States  that  they  should 
not  exercise  the  fullest  latitude  of  suffrage  or  fran- 
chise, it  would  be  deemed  a  flagrant  usurpation, 
and  no  State  would  submit  to  it.  Suppose  Con- 
gress, if  it  had  the  power,  were  to  pass  a  law  say- 
ing to  Virginia  or  New  York,  or  any  other  State, 
You  shall  not  permit  your  citizens  to  vote  for  the 
electors  of  President  or  Vice  President;  you  shall 
not  permit  them  to  vote  for  the  Governor  of  your 
State:  what  would  be  said  in  reply  to  this?  Why 
it  would  be  one  of  the  most  flagrant  outrages  by 
Federal  authority  that  ever  was  committed  upon 
the  rights  of  the  States.  It  would  be  a  usurpation 
of  a  most  atrocious  character.  Yet  South  Carolina 
has  never  permitted  one  of  her  private  citizens  to 
vote  for  the  electors  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 


dent, or  to  vote  for  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
They  know  no  more  who  is  to  be  voted  for  as  the 
Governor,  or  who  is  to  be  voted  for  as  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Union,  than  they  knov/  of  the 
interior  of  Africa. 

I  used  the  term  oligarchy  towards  the  legislative 
body  of  South  Carolina,  because  the  constitution 
of  that  State  is  in  their  power.  Such  is  the  rot- 
ten-borough system  of  South  Carolina  that  forty 
persons  in  the  lowlands  wield  as  much  political 
influence  as  thousands  in  the  uplands.  These 
were  the  objections  which  I  made  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  State.  I  made  no  objection  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  I  made  it  to  those  whom  I 
believed  to  be  oppressors  and  usurpers.  The 
people  of  South  Carolina  are  a  gallant  and  daring 
people.  They  are  as  generous,  noble,  and  warm- 
hearted as  the  sun  under  which  they  live.  I  com- 
mend them.  But  let  us  recollect  that  had  the  gal- 
lant Palmetto  regiment  returned  from  Chapultepec, 
where  it  was  commanded  by  the  gallant  and  gen- 
erous Butler,  who,  not  satisfied  w^ith  the  inflic- 
tion of  severe  wounds,  rushed  on  bravely,  leading 
his  men  on  to  victory,  till  he  fell,  he  would  not  have 
had  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  his  State,  or  for  electors  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Union.  Nor,  sir,  would 
any  one  of  his  gallant  followers.  I  say  it  ia 
wrong  thus  to  deprive  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina of  their  privileges;  and  if  disunion  were  to 
begin  there,  no  one  could  blame  the  highlanders  of 
South  Carolina  for  drav/ing  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  But  I 
would  be  sorry  to  see  discord  of  that  kind  arise. 
And  there  may  be  policy  in  keeping  up  agitation 
against  the  Federal  Government,  for  some  men 
would  rather  be  chief  in  a  village  than  second  in 
Rome;  and  it  might  do  very  well  to  create  a 
diversion  by  loud  complaints  against  the  Federal 
authorities,  to  prevent  the  people  from  looking 
into  their  domestic  affairs. 

1  have  on  some  occasions  not  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Butler.]  I  never  have  believed,  nor  will  I  ever 
believe,  that  one,  associated  as  he  is  with  such 
patriotic  recollections  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  day — that  he, 
in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  all  the  Butlers, 
would  be  wanting  in  patriotism.  I  respect  his 
love  of  country,  though  I  dissent  from  him  in 
some  of  his  opinions. 

Mr.  President,  twenty-seven  years  ago  I  had 
the  honor  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  House  of  P^ep- 
resentatives  from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  I  recol- 
lect that  in  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  act  of  IS24, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  heard  the  idea  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  secession,  disunion,  or 
resistance  to  the  constitutional  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  When  I  heard  it,  I  was  amazed. 
I  could  hardly  think  it  possible  that  a  representa- 
tive of  any  portion  of  the  American  people  would 
have  the  fierce  temerity  to  suggest  disunion  or  re- 
sistance to  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the 
land.  It  produced  deep  and  intense  meditation 
on  my  part.  I  did  believe  then  that  an  example 
ought  to  be  made  of  it,  but  there  was  no  way  to 
touch  it.  It  wanted  some  technicalities  to  make 
it  treason.  I  have  heard  principles  of  disunion 
boldly  avowed  in  this  Hall,  and  have  heard  Sena- 
tors avow  what  waa  treason,  not  technically,  but 
which  was  not  stripped  of  one  particle  of  the  mor- 
al turpitude  of  treason.     Disunion  has  been  pro- 
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claimed  in  this  Hall.  What  n.  delightful  commen- 
tary upon  the  freedom  of  our  instiiulions,  aiul  the 
forbearance  of  the  public  mind,  when  a  man  is 
permitted  to  e;o  unscathed  and  unscourged,  who, 
in  a  deliberative  body  like  tiiis,  has  made  such  a 
declaration !  Sir,  no  higher  assurance  can  be 
given  of  the  freedom  of  our  institutions  and  the 
forbearance  of  the  American  people,  and  their  re- 
liance upon  the  reason  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
community.  The  intelligent  mind  is  left  free  to 
combat  error.  Such  sentiments,  with  their  au- 
thors, will  de.scend  to  obscurity  and  the  tomb  of 
oblivion.  1  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion,  that 
those  who  proclaim  disunion,  no  matter  of  v/hat 
name  politically — that  those  Vv-ho,  for  the  sake  of 
disunion,  conspire  against  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution,  are  very  beautifully  described  in 
Holy  Writ.  They  are  "  raging'  waves  of  the  sea, 
foaming  out  their  own  shame;  wandering  stars, 
to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness 
forever!" 

And  in  reply  to  Mr.  Foote's  speech,  Mr. 
HOUSTON  said: 

Mr.  Pj-esident.  I  was  very  much  edified, 
and  I  might  say  amused,  by  the  remarks  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  cannot 
but  be  astonished  at  the  temper  of  the  gentleman. 
I  had  not  intended  to  say  anything  to  excite  his 
ire,  because  I  flatter  myself  that  1  am  a  prudent 
man,  and  do  not  like  to  provoke  assaults.  I  am 
exceedingly  gratifie(>  at  one  thing.  In  the  course 
of  his  entire  tirade,  I  believe  the  gentleman  did 
not  state  a  single  fact.  He  has  indulged  in  many 
conjectures  in  relation  to  Free-Soilisni  and  cater- 
ing for  the  Presidency.  Why,  I  should  feel  that  I 
was  not  only  degrading  myself,  but  degrading  the 
nation  and  the  body  in  the  midst  of  which  I  stand, 
if  I  would  cater  to  the  passions  of  men  or  compro- 
mise my  principles  for  the  Presidency.  What  I 
have,  I  have.  I  wish  to  make  no  new  vovages. 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  position  which  I  occupy. 
What  I  might  adventure  might  be  lost.  Therefore, 
I  have  no  petty  hankerings  after  office  to  gratify. 
Nor  have  I  any  party  intrigues  to  enter  into.  I 
have  had  no  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the 
Presidency.  The  world  is  acquainted  with  v/hat 
1  have  said.  What  [  do,  they  make  it  a  point  to 
know.  The  same  charge  was  made  against  me 
on  my  way  here;  but,  as  you,  Mr.  President, 
very  well  know,  I  expressed  the  same  sentiments 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed here  to-day.  I  addressed  a  public  assera- 
jjlage  there.  They  knew  my  sentiments.  There 
were  no  Free-Soilers  there  with  whom  to  concoct 
schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement  for  presiden- 
tial advancement.  The  honorable  Senator  has  no 
desire  to  be  King;  but  I  think  that  for  a  few  years 
past  he  has  been  playing  Warv;ick  or  King-ma- 
ker. He  has  made  various  insinuations  against 
me  which  I  would  not  have  made  against  any 
gentleman  on  this  floor.  When  I  have  resent- 
ments, I  speak  them  out.  When  I  have  charges 
to  make,  I  make  them  directly.  I  do  not  imply 
a  charge  and  then  disavow  the  imputation.  I  do 
not  state  a  hypothetical  case,  leaving  others  to  ap- 
ply it.  I  did  not  charge  the  gentleman  with  having 
derived  this  resolution  from  the  State  Department. 
I  have  not  said  that  it  was  concocted  there.  The 
gentleman  seems  to  acknowledge  the  wish  to  raise 


a  third  jiarty,  to  break  up  the  two  old  parties,  and 
run  a  third-party  man  for  the  Presidency.  Wheth- 
er the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  to  be 
front  or  rear  in  the  race,  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  impute  any  design  of  the  kind. 

I  siiould  be  sorry  to  sup])ose  that  there  could 
be  the  least  ground  for  applying  to  me  the  term 
"demagogue."  What  demagogism  was  there 
when  I  gave  unpopular  votes  in  this  body,  when 
there  was  no  prospect  for  advancement  in  j>opu- 
larity,  for  I  was  denounced  far  and  near.'  Wiiat 
intrigue  could  I  then  have  had,  with  a  party  un- 
important in  the  country,  when  I  could  have  gone 
with  the  whole  South  if  I  had  chosen  to  sacrifice 
my  own  opinions  on  the  Oregon  question  ?  Was 
I  playing  the  demagogue  when  I  refused  to  sign 
the  Southern  Address?  Did  I  not  vote  for  every 
one  of  these  compromise  measures?  The  honor- 
able Senator  from  Mississippi  did  not  vote  for 
them  all.  I  voted  for  all.  I  think,  then,  that  I 
am  a  better  compromise  man  than  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

If  I  had  charged  the  gentleman  with  a  design  to 
distract  the  Democratic  party,  he  might  have  re- 
pelled the  charge.  If  I  had  charged  the  gentleman 
with  manufacturing  a  platform  to  suit  the  peculiar 
condition  of  Mississippi,  I  would  only  have  reit- 
erated a  charge  which  I  have  heard  frequently  for  a 
year  or  more.  The  gentleman 's  furious  onslaught 
has  given  me  a  better  opinion  of  my  character  aS 
a  man;  for  if  we  had  sworn  together  to  commit 
high  treason,  he  would  certainly  have  betrayed 
me.  The  honorable  gentleman  reminds  me  of  an 
anecdote,  which  I  will  relate  to  the  Senate: 

There  was  a  reverend  gentleman,  one  Parson 
Means,  possessing  many  amiable  and  excellant 
qualities  as  a  neighbor  and  as  a  companion.  He 
was  a  generous,  hospitable  man,  but  he  had  a  rest- 
less disposition,  and  never  could  be  kept  out  of 
mischief,  notv/iths landing  the  restraints  of  religion 
and  morality.  He  disorganized  every  church  and 
congregation  with  which  he  had  any  connection ^ 
He  was  a  common  agitator.  At  last  he  passed 
from  the  stage  of  action.  Afterwards  a  particular 
friend,  and  a  great  admirer  of  his,  had  a  vision 
in  which  he  was  translated  to  Paradise.  When 
he  arrived  there,  he  felt,  as  he  represented,  some- 
what strange  and  solitary.  He  thought  he  v^rould 
like  to  see  some  old  friend  or  acquaintance,  and 
the  first  one  who  presented  himself  to  his  mind 
was  Parson  Means.  He  inquired  for  Parson 
Means,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  not  there, 
but  that  perhaps  he  could  be  found  in  Purgatory. 
He  repaired  to  Purgatory,  and  vv^as  received  by  the 
keeper  with  great  cordiality  and  courtesy.  While 
compliments  were  passing  between  them  a  loud 
noise  was  heard  in  Purgatory.  "Stop,"  said  the 
keeper,  interrupting  the  conversation,  "wait  a  mo- 
ment if  you  please;  Parson  Means  has  broken  his 
chains,  and  unless  I  have  him  fastened  again  he  will 
turn  Purgatory  upside  down."  [Great  laughter.] 

When"  I  review  the  conduct  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  several  days,and_in- 
deed  for  several  years  past,  I  have  had  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  the  anecdote  of  Parson 
Means.  The  course  the  Senator  has  pursued  has 
suggested  itself  so  strikingly  to  me,  that  I  could 
not  resist  relating  the  anecdote  to  the  Senate  for 
their  application  of  it. 


Printed  at  the  Globe  Office,  Washington. 
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